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OBSERVATIONS, '&6 


Moch having been ſald and written of 
late years, both in and out of parliament, 
reſpecting the grievance of tithe, and the 
expediency of commutation; for the ſake 
of thoſe among the nobility and gentry who 
may not have conſidered the ſubject with 
much attention, and eſpecially for the in- 
formation of the peaſantry, who from igno- 
rance or miſrepreſentation are adverſe to the 
inſtitution ; I ſhall beg leave to offer ſome 
obſervations to the public on the origin 
and nature of tithe; on the grievances of 
the parochial clergy of the church of Ire» 
land; and on the political expediency of 
ſupporting the preſent eccleſiaſtical eſtabliſh- 
ment, 
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However the predominant rage for re- 
formation in every department of the ſtate, 
may decry the legiſlative talents of our 
anceſtors, yet, upon a ſtrict and impartial 
ſcrutiny, we ſhall find abundant reaſon to 
admire the policy and the equity of their in- 
ſtitution of tithes. Although framed in a 
rude age, it exhibits, on a minute inſpec- 
tion, the political wiſdom of an enlightened 
legiſlature; who, at a period of profound 
and general ignorance, (when almoſt the 
whole of the learning of the times centred 
in the clergy, ſo that they almoſt excluſive- 
ly were found qualified to fill the ſeats of 
juſtice;) did with a moſt prudential jea- 
louſy guard againſt the formidable aſcen- 
dency which might have been gained by 
an aſpiring prieſthood, if, in addition to 
the influence created by their learning, they 
ſhould alſo have been poſſeſſed of the 
powerful weight of landed property. The 
legiſlature therefore, by a free gift, granted 
to the clerical order, a divided inheri- 
* tance among their brethren,” a ſcattered 
property in the annual produce of the 

ground, 
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ground, which, while it afforded them lei- 
ſure for the due diſcharge of their clerical 
functions, naturally tended to render them 
in a conſiderable degree dependant upon the 
maſs of the laiety, from whom it was to be 
individually collected; and to prevent them, 


by motives of perſonal intereſt, from enter- 


taining too ſtrong an attachment to the 
crown, under whoſe patronage and protec- 
tion they were placed ;—an attachment, 
which, without ſuch a counterpoiſe, would 
be likely to create a coalition between the 
prince and the clergy, injurious to the rights 
and liberties of the people. 


And this inſtitution was admirably con- 
trived to ſecure the attachment of the cleri- 
cal order to the nation at large, with whoſe 
intereſts their own were ſo intimately inter- 
woven and blended, as to ſtand or fall to- 
gether. A well-educated, becauſe decently 
to-be-ſupported, clergy, would from mo- 
tives of duty and gratitude, be both capable 
and willing to impreſs on the minds of their 
flocks the important duties of religion and 
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morality, and alſo to inculcate the neceſſity 
of rational ſubordination and loyal obedi. 
ence to government, as the main pillars of 
national tranquillity and proſperity. This 
{cheme of maintenance, while it afforded a 
competency to the clergy at the time of its 
inſtitution, promiſed an adequate proviſion 
to their ſueceſſors in after ages, by varying 
continually with the times; and it never 
could be converted into an engine of op- 
preſſion, becauſe it was always to be limit- 
ed to the 7enth part of the actual produce 
of the ground ; a due, which never could 
be burthenſome to the higheſt contributor, 
becauſe, the more abundant his tithe, the 
greater would be his ability to give it. And 
to ſecure its permanency upon the broad 
baſis of the public faith, the legiſlature eſta- 
bliſhed this equitable proviſion as a Head- 
rent, payable next after the crown or quit- 
rent; and all the lay-lands in the kingdom 
have been leaſed and tenanted for ages ſub- 
ject to this rent-charge, With what ſhadow 
of reaſon then do the farmers complain of 
the impoſition of tithe, when they know 

that 
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that they took their grounds ſubject thereto, 
and are actually allowed, in conſequence 
of this obligation, a proportionable abate- 
ment from the rent payable to their land- 
lords? And why ſhould the nobility or 
gentry look with an evil eye upon the in- 
ſtitution, when they, in like manner, muſt 
be conſcious that their anceſtors, or others 
under whom they derive, were allowed a 
proportionable abatement on this account 
in the purchaſe or take of their eſtates ? 
Would the uninformed peaſantry (who, 
from their ignorance, are ſo eaſily deluded, 
and who of late years have been ſeduced 
and led aſtray by treacherous Hill of the 
Wifps into the bogs and quagmires of po- 
litics,) reflect but a moment, they muſt be- 
come ſenſible that their moſt advantageous 
bargain of rent by many degrees 1s tithe, 
And, however landlords may gain by its 
depreciation at preſent, or by its abolition, 
upon the next ſettings of their eſtates, it is 
certain that the ſimple credulous peaſantry, 
who actually occupy and till the land, 
would, in the event of ſuch an abolition of 
B 3 tithe, 
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tithe, have abundant cauſe to curſe their 
own folly and infatuation, in complaining 
(as they now are apt to do,) of the hard- 
ſhip of paying tithe, and driving the cler- 
gy to relinquiſh their patrimony for ſome 
leſs vexatious proviſion, The following 


_ circumſtance is well worthy of their con- 


ſideration: It is well known that Abbey lands 
and other 7ithe-free grounds in the poſ- 
ſeſſion of lay proprietors, actually ſet from 
tue to four ſhillings an acre higher than 
titheable ground of the ſame local and 
intrinſic value; but upon the abolition of 
tithe, might they not expect a riſe in their 
rents equal to the additional rent that is 
now paid for tithe-free ground? How 
much Higher that rife would be than their 
preſent payments of tithe, the farmers them- 
ſelves can beſt judge. This 'ſurely is a 
conſideration level to the meaneſt capa- 


city. 


That tithe property is now held, not 
merely as a compenſation for the regular 
diſcharge of clerical or parochial functions, 

but 
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but under the original grant of the crown, 
ratified by parliamentary ſanction, and gua- 
ranteed by the faith of the nation, is evi- 
dent from the numerous lay impropriations of 
tithe deriving under the ſame tenure, at the 
diſſolution of abbeys and priories ; out of 
which, tithes are as legally payable and as 
regularly paid to the lay incumbents, not- 
withſtanding their diſqualifications from 
performing eccleſiaſtical duties, or taking 
upon them“ the cure of ſouls,” as to the 
parochial clergy themſelves. 


How unjuſt then are the complaints, or 
even. murmurs, of our peaſantry, againſt 
clerical dues, even where fully and fairly paid 
or ſet forth! In England, where the nume- 
rous articles of the tithing-table fill a folio 
ſheet of royal paper, tithes are generally paid 
without reluctance. A gentleman-farmer 
reſident in the ſouth-weſt of England, about 
three years ſince, aſſured me that his own 
compoſition for tithe, during incumbency, 
was Fol. a year for a farm ſubject to a 
rent of 200]. a year; and he was by no 
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means diſſatisfied with his bargain.— This aſ. 
ſertion, I dare ſay, will ſcarcely be credited 
throughout Tre/and, How injurious then, 
how groundleſs, are the cavils of the 775 
gentry and peaſantry againſt the inſtitution ? 


| eſpecially the former, who are univerſally 


the molt unprofitable pariſhioners the parſon 
has—both from farming leſs extenſively, 
and from the ſcanty pittance of tithe they 
uſually pay the parſon ; who, to ſecure their 
countenance and ſupport with their tenan- 
try, 1s obliged to be thankful for whatever 
in their bounty they think proper to give 
him—a partiality often felt and reſented by 
the peaſantry. The ſquire of my pariſh, 
for inſtance, off a demeſne of ſix hundred 
plantation acres, pays about 4os. a year 
tithe. This, on the other hand, wauld be 
equally diſcredited in {1g land, 


If we trace the various encroachments 
that have been ſucceſſively made on eccle- 
ſiaſtical property in Jre/and, they will ap- 
pear to be of conſiderable magnitude. The 
defalcations of tithe, even under the ſanc- 

tion 
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tion of Parliament, have been great. The 
commons formerly proſcribed tithe of 48 .- 
ment by a vote, which operated as a bounty 
upon grazing, and a tax upon tillage. To 
this (although of no legal force,) the cler- 
gy ever ſince have quietly and reſpectfully 
ſubmitted; and now, behold! the legiſlature, 
({olicitous to redreſs the tiller of the ground, 
and reward the“ paſſive obedience” of the 
clergy,) has, in the laſt ſeſhons of Parha- 
ment, paſſed an act for the encouragement 
of agriculture, at the expence f the clergy ! 
To ſecond their laudable intentions, may 
I be allowed, with all due deference to the 
wiſdom and equity of Parliament, to ſug- 
geſt an amendment of the barren-land bill 
againſt the next ſeſſion, which will render 
the encouragement to the cultivation of 
fuch land twenty-fold at leaſt, if not forty- 
fold, more effectual than it is at preſent, 
and totally remove any objection that is 
now, perhaps peeviſhly, urged by the ſuf- 
ferers, againſt partial impoſitions—and that 
is, to exempt lands of this deſcription from 
payment of rent during the term of ſeven 


years, 
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years, as well as from payment of tithe. This 


indeed would prove an important and con- 


ſiderable encouragement of agriculture. And 
ſurely, when we calmly and diſpaſſionately 
ſurvey the nature and extent of the political 
ſacrifices that have here been offered on the 
altar of liberty, we are reluctantly and mourn- 
fully compelled to accede to the profound 
reflection and pious fears of the great cham- 
pion of Ii independence and the liberties 
of the people, © that God has ſmitten the 
« ntellefts of the country, no leſs than its 
„ fortunes, with ſome diſtinguiſhed imbe- 


« cillity.” 


But waving ſuch defalcations, becauſe 
they are general, and operate throughout the 
kingdom; of all the [1 peaſantry, thoſe 
of the province of Ulfer have the leaſt 
cauſe of complaint. Complaint did I ſay ! 
have they not rather ſufficient caufe for 
acquieſcence, and even ſatisfaction, in the 
circumſtances of their tithes !— For, the Ul- 


ſter benefices having been moſtly endowed 
with conſiderable glebe-lands, (upon the 
forfeiture 


„ 
forfeiture of the ſix northern counties, ) by 
King James I. that munificent patron of the 
Proteſtant eſtabliſhment in Ireland, and of 
our truly reſpectable, though long neglected 
and now depreſſed, Univerſity :=(with 
what ww/dom indeed it has been ſo depreſſ- 
ed, let the friends of the Proteſtant eſta- 
bliſhment in Ireland decide !) The Ulfter 
Incumbents, having, by means of thoſe en- 
dowments, been enabled to ſupport them- 
ſelves in ſome meaſure, without requiring the 
full amount of their dues, have, ſince that 
period, gradually relinquiſhed many tithe- 
able articles entirely, and ſubmitted to the 
introduction of modus's in others, for the 
ſake of peace and quiet, and the eaſe and, 
accommodation of their flocks; while in 
Munſter, and other parts of Ireland, where 


the glebe-lands had either been ſwallowed 


up by the powerful lords (an indiſcreet 
attempt to make them diſgorge which, 
brought the honeſt and faithful Ventworth, 
worthy of a firmer maſter, to the block) or 
elſe, had been gradually merged in the 
contiguous eſtates of the gentry who rented 

them, 
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them, and defaced the boundaries the cler- 
gy were reduced to the neceſſity of aſſert- 
ing their dues more ſtrictly in order to pro- 
cure an immediate ſupport. Hence pota- 
toes ſtill form a conſiderable article of tithe 
in Munter and elſewhere, which in many 
parts of Ulſer have been long ſince relin- 
quifhed, How amply and even minutely 
tithe was paid in J[reland ſo early as the 
reign of Henry III. appears from a law of 
that prince, quoted by Selden, enjoining 
payment of the tithe of /oughs and fi 
Fonds (gurgitibus et piſcariis) within the 
archbiſhoprick of Dublin, which then com- 
priſed the whole of the Eng/;fb pale. For 
this act a reaſon is aſſigned, at which many 
of our modern legiſlators may be diſpoſed 


to ſneer ;—© From the king's regard for 


his ſoul.” —* Quia rex non vult in peri- 
* culum anime ſux hujuſmod; decimas de- 
* tineant *.” 


Perhaps the words anime ſue ſhould be tranſlated 
of their ſouls, not of his foul, The Eprrox. 


In 
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In truth, the yielding lenity of the paro- 
chial clergy throughout the whole province, 
and eſpecially in this diſtrict, has been the 
principal ſource of complaint. Here, at 
leaſt, the farmers have reverſed the pro- 
verb; they have gradually © taken the 


gell,“ and now they want the remaining 
„ inch,” 


If, alſo, in addition to the multitude of 
titheable articles quietly remitted by the 
clergy, we ſtate the uſual indulgence of 
nearly two years given for the term of 
payment, and that even that indulgence is 
frequently protracted by compaſſion, the 
farmer or cottager, often pleading inability 
to diſcharge his tithe-note after paying 
the back half-year's rent to, his landlord ; 
ſurely we may, with humble confidence, 
affirm, that the eccleſiaſtical landlord is as 
much ſuperior to the lay landlord, in the 
tenderneſs with which he inforces his de- 
mands, as in the moderation with which he 
makes them. 


O for- 


(wy 


O fortunatos nimium, ſua fi bona ndrint, 
Agricolas! 


** Too fortunate farmers, if they only knew 
Their own advantages!” 


pr ER 


A Defence of Tithe-proftors. 


But we are often told, in mitigation of 
our offences, that the clergy are not ſo 
„much in fault as their tithe-proctors;“ 
and theſe indeed are objects of univerſal 
execration :—And yet with what colour of 
juſtice are the proctors and viewers em- 
ployed by the clergy to be reprobated any 
more than the agents and ffewards of the 
nobility and gentry ? Is it becauſe they are 
leſs neceſſary for the clergy to collect and 
manage their ſcattered property? or, is it 
becauſe the fees, perquiſites and douceurs of 
the proctor are more extravagant and exor- 
bitant than thoſe of the agent? Still, admit- 
ting this to be the caſe (which may per- 
haps be queſtioned), tithe-proctors are a ne- 

ceſſary 
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ceſſary evil; and the parſon muſt neceſſarily 
employ and retain ſuch “ for better, for 
worſe :” for, while the parſon holds his 
tithes in his own hands, from a wiſh to 
accommodate his pariſhioners, ſhould he 
be reduced to the neceſſity of ſueing in 
the eccleſiaſtical courts for ſubtraction of 
tithe (and ſuch neceſſity frequently oc 
curs), his own oath being inadmiſſible, he 
is neceſſarily compelled to retain tithe- proc- 
tors, to aſcertain upon oath the value of 
the tithe in diſpute. But is it perfectly 
clear that proctors are ſo cuipable as they 
are uſually repreſented ? Is it poſſible that 
the moſt rapacious of the tribe can ex- 
tort from the farmer more than the value 
of his tithe, when the latter has the al- 
ternative in his own power of tendering the 
tithe in kind? Nay, but we are told © the 
„ proctor haraſſes the poor by exorbitant 
« fees to diſpenſe with, or poltpone, the re- 
* gular execution of decrees and warrants.” 
This charge is doubtleſs well- founded at 
times ; but who is the principal ſufferer there- 
by? The poor parſon ſurely, who 1s thus 
5 diſappointed 
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diſappointed of the timely payment of his 
dues, and often runs the riſk of loſing the 
arrear thus unduly contracted, altogether, 
by a knaviſh colluſion between the proctor 
and pariſhioner; in which the © tempter is 
% worle than the thief,“ whom he firſt ſe- 
duces by a bribe into a breach of truſt, and 
then impudently expoſes to infamy ! But 
if at length, the circumvented parſon, teazed, 
worried, and plundered, by the vexatious 
frauds and impoſitions of proctors and pa- 
riſnioners combined, is driven by dire ne- 
ceſſity to the laſt reſort of farming his 
tithes; then an univerſal outery is raiſed 
from all quarters, againſt the exactions, ex- 
tortions and oppreſſions of that harpy, the 
tithe-farmer, for raiſing, by his activity and 
induſtry, the income of the pariſh, and ſe- 
curing to himſelf a profit, equal perhaps to 
his ſtipulated rent; the declaimers all the 
while forgetting, that in reality it is the par- 
fon who is robbed of that ſurplus, and not 
the pariſhioners, who can never be com- 
pelled by any one to pay more than their 
dues, and who are certainly ſure of paying 


leſs 
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leſs than the value at all times, on aacount 
of the trouble, difficulty and expenſe of 
counteracting combinations. May we not, 
on the other hand, aſk ſuch declaimers, 
whether the grievance of tithe-farmers be 
in the ſlighteſt degree comparable with the 
grievance of middle men—that droniſh and 
rapacious race of intermediate landlords 
between the head landlord and the occupy- 
ing tenant, who do indeed, by impoſing and 
exacting rack rents, grind the faces of the 
poor, and (however it may have eſcaped 
public or parliamentary animadverſion) do 
in reality conſtitute the heavieſt grievance 
and ſevereſt curſe of this country? | 


Surely, when we review this concatena- 
tion of clamour, calumny, fraud and plun- 
der, the moſt obſtinate and prejudiced com- 
plainant muſt admit, that the clergy, take 
them with all their faults, are“ men more 
ſinned- againſt than ſinning.“ While run- 
ning this gantelope through the combined 
body of pariſhioners and the public, 
they ſtrongly remind us of the caſe of the 

C harmleſs, 
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harmleſs, helpleſs, unprotected paſſenger, ſo 
humorouſly deſcribed by the Roman ſa— 
tiriſt; who, after being groſsly abuſed, 
kicked and buffeted by a ſet of haughty, 
inſolent, cherokees of that age, fluſhed with 
wine and fallying forth from the tavern to 
ſignalize their proweſs where they were in 
no danger of reſiſtance, was by theſe doughty 
heroes charged with an aſſault, and at length, 
by mere dint of entreaties and ſupplications, 
appeaſed their wrath, and obtained his dil- 
charge and /cenſe to withdraw, all over bat- 
tered and bruiſed, with the few teeth left in 
his head! Libertas pauperis bac eft ! Such 
is the /zberty of the poor parſon | 


Of the different Schemes of Commutation for 
Trthes, that have been propoſed. 


In pity to their ſufferings, and to relieve 
them from this ſtate of purgatory, ſome real 
and ſome oſtenſible friends of the clergy 
have ſuggeſted various ſchemes of commuta- 

ten 
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tion in lieu of tithe. But, as far as I can 
learn, no ſpecific plan has hitherto been pro- 
poſed, that is not liable to equal, if not 
greater objections than tithe itſelf. 


ER 


The firſt Scheme. 


—_—_— 
— 


T have heard an acre-able ceſs recom- 
mended.—This ſcheme, at firſt plance, 
ſeems ſpecious. But, when we reflect on 
the extreme inequality in the value of an 
acre of ground, reſulting from the quality 
of the ſoil, from local ſituation, and from 
diverſity of culture and improvement, in- 
ſomuch that the value of one acre may 
exceed that of another above an hundred 
fold; when we conſider, that the leſs pro- 
fitable grounds are neceſſarily in the hands 
of the peaſantry, who cannot expend 
money or labour ſufficient to manure them 
to the beſt advantage ; when we alſo con- 
ſider, that all the lands out of 7illage would 
then be ſaddled with a ceſs; is it not 

C 2 reaſonable 
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reaſonable to conclude that this impoſt 
would prove more unequal and more bur- 
thenſome than tithe, and create more diſ- 
content and difficulty in the colleQion ? 
And if, to remedy this, it was made to bear 
ſome rateable proportion to the actual rent; 
the inequality of rents themſelves, the dit- 
ficulty of aſcertaining the real amount, and 
of aſcertaining the tithe-rate (independent 
of the injuſtice of the ceſs operating on 
lands out of tillage), would render this 
mede no leſs inconvenient than the former“. 


The 


* I remember that the late Captain John Brett, of 
the Royal Navy, (who was a man of an excellent un- 
derſtanding, and had acted as a Juſtice of the Peace 
in Hampſhire for about fifteen years of his life with 
great diligence, ability, and reputation,) once told me 
that he had well conſidercd the ſubject of tithes, and 
had come to an opinion © that the faireſt and moſt 
convenient ſubſtitute for them would be a payment to 
the perſon intitled to them of four ſhillings in the 
pound of the full rent of the land paid by the tenant 
to the landlord.” And it ſeems indeed to be the beſt 
ſubſtitute that I ever heard propoſed for tithes, though 
conſiderably ſhort of the full value of them, if they 
were to be ſtrictly taken in kind: for that, I believe, 

would 
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The ſecond Scheme. 


— — 


An exchange of tithe for land has alſo 


been propoſed. This, though more ſpecious 

in 
would often amount to ſeven ſhillings in the pound. 
But ſuch is the general moderation of the clergy, that 
I doubt not they would be, for the moſt part, con- 
tented with it in point of quantity, if it were liable to 
no other objections. But this is far from being the caſe. 
For in many parts of England the lands are not let for 
the beſt rents which can be got for them, (as they 
are ſuppoſed to be in this propoſal of Captain Brett,) 
but for much ſmaller rents, oftentimes not a third 
part of the full rent, in conſequence of fines paid 
by the leſſees to the leſſor, at the commencements of 
their leaſes, and at the ſeveral renewals, or extenſions, 
of them, at the end of ſeven, or fourteen, years, or 
upon the death of one of the lives upon which they 
depend. And in theſe caſes, this ſubſtitute of four 
ſhillings in the pound upon the rent reſerved, would 
be greatly injurious to the clergyman to whom the 
tithes would have been due; unleſs he were likewiſe 
to be intitled to four ſhillings in the pound upon every 
fine that was paid on account of the ſaid leaſes; and 
theſe fines he would find it difficult to get at the 
knowledge of. And further, if he could always diſ- 
cover theſe fines, and received his full due upon them, 
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in appearance, is liable to ſtill ſtronger ob- 
jections: for, beſides the difficulty of aſcer- 
taining the reſpective values of the tithe 
and land to be interchanged upon adeguate 
terms—an objection ſurely of the firſt 
magnitude—this mode appears to be equally 
injurious to the parſon and the peaſant. 
The parſon, from want of money, want of 
{kill, and want of uninterrupted leiſure, in 
conſequence of his frequent clerical engage- 


that is, a full fifth part of what was paid to the leſſor, 
it would produce an uncertain and precarious income, 
that would be much greater in ſome years than in 
others, inſtead of an income of nearly the ſame value 
every year, ariſing from the payment of the tithes 
themſelves, or of an annual, voluntary, compoſition 
for them, which is a ſort of income much better ſuited 
to the circumſtances of a country clergyman. So that 
even this ſubſtitute for tithes propoſed by Captain 
Brett, though the Jeaſt objectionable of any that I 
have ever heard of, would yet be liable to more incon- 
veniences than the payment of the tithes themſelves. 
Therefore on this ſubject, as well as on many others 
in which people are apt to indulge a ſpirit of Innova- 
tion, it will be moſt prudent to adhere to the maxim 
of the old Barons of England, Nelumus leges Anglie 
mutare. 
Tat Eprron. 
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ments, is ill calculated to commence farmer ; 
and what ſolvent tenant will rent ground, 
except at a conſiderable under value, of which 
he has at the utmoſt only a life-tenure, and 
that life not his own? The experiment, I 
underſtand, was tried in England upon the 
firſt ſales of the waſte lands, not many 
years ſince, but failed; for the lands allot- 
ted to the clergy in lieu of tithe remained 
for the moſt part in their primitive, uncul- 
tivated, ſtate, the parſon being incapable of 
advancing the neceſſary expenditure for re- 
claiming, fencing, ſtocking and cropping his 
grounds, building farm-houſes and oflices, 
purchaſing utenſils, &c. and the opulent 
farmer being unwilling to ſpend money on 
ſo ſcanty a tenure: the plan therefore was 
laid aſide in the ſubſequent ſales. And, if, 
to remedy this inconvenience, the clergy 
were empowered to ſet long leaſes, this 
would in the courſe of time reduce their 
income below par. Neither might this 


mode be found leſs injurious to the pea- 
ſantry, who would in future. be obliged to 
compound with the /ay proprietor inſtead 
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of the parſon; © whether of the twain" 
he would prefer, let the farmer judge. 
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The third Scheme. 


« But why not give the parochial clergy,” 
proceeds the depreciator of tithe, “ regular 
& ſtipends from the treaſury, upon the 
« Scottiſh plan?“ Becauſe this would even- 


tually tend to check honourable exertion in 


the clergy, by annihilating the hope of 
riſing by merit in their profeſſion, which 
ſtill exiſts in /ome faint degree amongſt the 
natives in this kingdom, eſpecially in the 
patronage of the univerſity. This mode 
alſo would be liable to the inconvenience of 
a ſtanding income; and although we grant 
that government may occaſionally augment 
their ſalaries after conſiderable intervals of 
time, yet may not the clergy with juſtice 
object, that a contingent and precarious 
augmentation 18 not comparable to the ſpe- 
cific certainty (ſaving the interference of 

parliament) 


Be 
parliament) of a riſe on predial tithe? And 
if we advert to the intereſts of the peaſantry, 
how would they be benefited by a transfer 
of tithe to government, to be collected by 
revenue officers, or farmed? or, if aboliſh- 
ed to gain popularity, neceſlarily to be re- 
placed by ſome heavier tax *, in order to 


defray 


* And we may further obſerve, that, if this ſubſti- 
tuted tax fell on any other perſons than thoſe who were 
before liable to pay the tithe, it would be abſolutely 
unjuſt. For, as the burthen of maintaining the clergy 
is now borne by the body of the owners of produftive 
lands, and all thoſe owners have acquired their lands 
ſubject to that burthen, and they, or their anceſtors, 
have bought them ſo much the cheaper on account of 
their being liable to that burthen ;—it would be unjuſt 
to take any part of that burthen (which has already 
been allowed-for in the purchaſes of their lands,) from 
them, and transfer it to any other perſons. T hus, for 
example, if a houſe-tax, or a general tax upon lands 
and houſes, were ſubſtituted inſtead of tithe, it would 
be an act of injuſtice to the owners of houſes, who 
now are not ſubject to pay tithe. And, if a tax upon 
beer, or malt, were ſubſtituted inſtead of tithe, it 
would be an act of injuſtice to all the drinkers of beer 
who were not owners of titheable property. And, 
ſurely, no real friend of the clergy would with to ſee 


their 
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defray the expenſe of the clerical eſtabliſh. 
ment? The popular meaſure of modifying 
the hearth-money is a cafe in point; g0- 
vernment having fince found it neceſſary 
to replace the defalcation occaſioned by it 
in the revenue, by new, and perhaps more 
obnox1ous, taxes, 


Thus we ſee, that commutation offers only 
a * choice of difficulties,” and that the an- 
tient ſyſtem of tithes, * with all its faults,” 
with all its acknowledged inconveniences 
and practical abuſes, is leſs objectionable 
than any ſcheme. hitherto propoſed, and 
better adapted to promote the mutual and 
permanent intereſts of the clergy and pca- 
ſantry. The clergy, therefore, ought to be 
extremely cautious how they voluntarily re- 
linquiſh or reſign an antient title, eſtabliſh- 
ed by immemorial preſcription, and fenced 
round both by ſtatute and common lew, for 


their antient maintenance by tithe exchanged for a tax 
againſt which moſt of the drinkers of porter in the 
kingdom would have a ju cauſe of complaint. 

Tre Eprron. 
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any new and untried ſcheme, until it can 
be clearly and ſatisfactorily aſcertained that 
the new ſcheme is better than the old : and 
the fickle multitude, ſo heedleſsly cager for 
« wie! ſpeedy and radical reforms,” 
ſhould beware (if I may be allowed to ap- 
ply and connect together a few homely, but 
intelligible, ſayings) “ leſt the remedy ſhould 
prove worle than the diſeaſe,” and ſhould 
cautiouſly © look before they leap,” leſt they 
may chance to leap “ out of the frying- 
pan into the fire.“ 


Of the total Abolition of Tithes, without pro- 
viding any other Maintenance for the Clergy. 


There ſtill remains to be conſidered a 
ſcheme of extirpation, a ſcheme ſo ſimple and 
unembarraſſed, ſo lucrative and yet ſo practi- 
cable, that it is not without advocates among 
ſhallow politicians and ſuperficial lawyers 
(with reverence be it ſpoken), even in par- 
lament, who, through ignorance or con- 
tempt of all religions, maintain “ one to be 
as good as another, and therefore are diſ- 


poſed 


628) 
poſed to treat them all alike, for fear of 
making God a monopoly.” Why, ſay 
theſe © levellers of principles and levellers of 
« inſtitutions,” © why ſhould not every ſect 
of Chriſtians ſupport their reſpective paſ. 


cc 


* tors by voluntary contribution?“ I anſwer, | 


Becauſe, in the firſt place, this meaſure would 
ſubvert the Church of Ireland as by law 
eſtabliſhed, and with it the Conſtitution. It 
would debaſe, diminiſh, and ultimately an- 
nihilate the Proteſtant parochial clergy, and 
eſtabliſh in their room the Diſſenting and 
the Popiſh: For, while the zealous and nu- 
merous Catholics of this kingdom would 
dutifully and abundantly “ pay tithes to 
&« their own paſtors, according to the pre- 
ſcription of their church; and the rigid 
Diſſenters and Independents might per- 
haps afford a ſcanty incr=afe to the ſtipends 
of their clergy, in order to ſecure their ſub- 
miſſion to their congregations, while they 
put the tithe in their own pockets; the 
lukewarm and thinly-ſcattered Proteſtants, 
eſpecially through the South and Weſt of 
Ireland, would be equally unable and un- 

willing 
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willing to keep up the preſent parochial 
eſtabliſhment ; the parochial clergy would 
immediately dwindle in numbers, and gra- 
dually moulder away; whatever portion of 


manly ſpirit or cultivated genius ſubſiſted 


in that body would fly from an inhoſpitable 


land, where even now 


* the learned pate 
* Ducks to the golden fool,'— 


and ſeek an aſylum in ſome more genial 
clime, 


pere honeſly and ſenſe are no diſgrace,” 


and only the caput moriuum be left behind: 
and none but © the loweſt of the people” 
would thenceforth ſeek to be © put into the 
% prieſt's office, that they may literally 
eat a morſel of bread.” 


What effect, conſidered in a political 
light, this would have on the learning and 
morals of the riſing and future generations, 
is well worthy of the moſt ſerious and at- 
tentive conſideration of our legiſlature. It 
is a notorious fact, that the province of 

education 
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education in this country is confined, almoſt 
excluſively, to the clergy :—But what could 
be expected froma degraded, debaſed, ſervile 
herd of teachers? Shut out by poverty, even 
with the beſt diſpoſitions, from the princi- 
pal avenues to ſcience and literature them- 
ſelves, how would they be qualified to in- 
ſtil into the minds of youth the generous 
and liberal doctrines of rational religion 
and virtue; or reconcile the independent 
principles of ſound patriotiſm with loyal 
obedience to government ? 


To lawyers and politicians of the fore- 
coing deſcription I will quote a black letter 
authority. The venerable Lord Coke, ap- 
plauding the inſtitution of ecc/efiaftical courts 
for the better preſervation of clerical pro- 
perty, thus obſerves : © And the law hath 
& great policy therein; for the decay of re- 
« venues of men of holy church in the 
* end will be the overthrow of the ſervice 
of God and his religion: for none will 
* apply themſelves or their ſons, or any 
other whom they have in charge, to the 

| e ſtudy 
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« ſtudy of divinity, when they ſhall have, 
« after long and painful ſtudy, nothing to 
« live upon. '— Whether, upon the aboli- 
tion of the exiſting eccleſiaſtical eſtabliſh= 
ment, any other more eligible will or can be 
introduced, may well be queſtioned: As 
far as the authority of WILLIAM III. is 
now of any avail, it is deciſively in the ne- 
gative. That liberal- minded prince and 
politician, ſuperior to religious prejudices, 
(which muſt rather have biaſſed him in fa- 
vour of the Preſbyterian church, in which 
he had been educated,) did not heſitate, in 
his meſſage to the Convocation whom he 
ſummoned to aſſemble in 1689, to declare 
that he ſummoned them, © not only becauſe 
« it was zſual to do ſo, upon holding a par- 
„ liament, but out of a pious zeal to do 
« every thing that might tend to the bef 
&* eftabliſhment of the Church of England; 
« which is / eminent a part of the Refor- 
mation, and is certainly beſt ſuited to the 
conſtitution of the government,” 
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32 
Of the Danger that would ariſe io the Lay- 
property of the Nebility and Gentry of the 
Kingdom, from an Invaſion of the Pro- 
ferty of the Clergy. 


How far curtailing or aboliſhing the pre- 
ſent remnant of tithe in Ireland may injure 
lay property and the common weal, are alſo 
political ſpeculations the moſt weighty and 
important, and may come home to the ad- 
vocates of Innovation themſelves. If any 
one ſpecies of property be openly invaded 
with impunity, who can be ſecure that the 
reſt will long remain ſacred and inviolate ? 
Will not the enterpriſing ſpirit of equaliz- 
ing liberty, which is now ſo predominant 
among the lower ranks of the people, pro- 
ceed with redoubled ardour from the deſtruc- 
tion of tithe to the abolition of rent ?—A 
burthen ſurely much heavier than the tithe 
on the laborious peaſantry, and a plunder 
infinitely more alluring to a needy and un- 
principled rabble—thoſe Goths and Vandals 
of modern times, who have been reared in 
the boſom of every civilized country in Eu- 
rope, and are deſtined perhaps to prey on its 

bowels ! 
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bowels! Such ſhort-ſighted nobility and 
gentry as view with indifference, if not 
with complacency, the encroachments and 
depredations daily made on eccleſiaſtical 
property, from the narrow, paltry, ſelfiſh 
and unjuſt policy of enabling their tenantry 
to pay them higher rents, by the plun- 
der of the parſon; may find, by fatal ex- 
perience, when it is too late to ſtem the 
torrent, that, if once they ſuffer a compleat 
breach to be made in the eccleſiaſtical bar- 
rier ; their own properties, their liberties 
and their lives, will be ſwept away and 
overwhelmed in one wide-waſting, univer- 
ſal deluge : Of this, the riſe and progreſs 
of the French revolution furniſhes a moſt 
appoſite and tremendous example. 


To ſuch (and that ſome of this deſerip- 
tion are to be found, the clergy have abun- 
dant cauſe to lament) I will recommend 
the following ſage reflections of the Roman 
orator and patriot, who was overwhelmed 
in the ruins of that conſtitution which he 
vainly ſtrove to uphold : 

D « Duo 
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* Duo genera ſemper in hac civitate 


© fuerunt eorum qui verſari in republici 


e atque in ea ſe excellentius gerere ſtudu- 


* erunt : quibus ex generibus, alteri ſe po- 
e pulares, alteri optimates, & haberi & eſſe 
* yoluerunt. Qui ea quæ faciebant, quæ- 
* que dicebant, multitudini jucunda eſſe vo- 
&« lebant, populares; qui autem ita fe gere- 
te bant ut ſua conſilia optimo cuique pro- 
e barent, op/7mates habebantur. Quid eſt 
« jgitur propoſitum his reipublice guberna- 
e toribus, quod intueri & quo curſum ſuum 
« dirigere debeant? Id quod eſt præſtantiſ- 
ſimum, maxim<Eque optabile omnibus ſanis, 
“ & bonis & beatis; cum dignitate otium.— 
fHujus autem 070/@ dignitatis hæc funda- 
* menta ſunt, hæc membra, que tuenda 
« principibus & vel capitis periculo defen- 
e“ denda ſunt : Religiones, auſpicia, poteſta- 
ff tesmagiſtratuum, ſenatiis auCtoritas, leges, 
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In this ſtate there have always been 
two kinds of citizens deſirous of engaging 
and diſtinguiſhing themſelves in publick 
« affairs: of theſe, the one viſhed to be 
% accounted, and to be in reality demo- 


« crates ; the other, ariſtocrates. Thoſe who 


e wiſhed to render their words and actions 
e plealing to the multitude were accounted 
« democrates; but thoſe who ſo conducted 
« themſelvesas to recommend their meaſures 
* to the moſt reſpectable among the citizens, 
« were called ariſtocrates. What then ought 
to be the object, what the aim of theſe 
& governours of the ſtate in ſteering their 
« courſe ? That ſurely which is moſt excel- 
e lent, and by all ſober, good and opulent 
citizens, moſt deſirable; to maintain 
« tranquillity with dignity, —But of this 
* tranquil dignity, thele are the foundations, 
e theie the compartments, which ought to 
« be maintained by the principal citizens 
* and defended even at the hazard of life: 
Religious inſtitutions both moral and 
* ceremonial, the powers of the magiſtrates, 
* the authority of Parliament, the ſtatute 
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mos majorum, judicia, juriſdictio, fides, 
& provincia, ſocii, imperii laus, res mulit: - 
&* ris, ærarium. Harum rerum tot atque 
& tantarum eſſe defenſorem & patronum, 
* magni animi eſt, magni ingenn, magnz- 
que conſtantiz : Etenim in tanto civium 
© numero magna multitudo eſt eorum qui 
s aut, propter metum pœnæ, peccatorum 
& ſuorum conſcii, novos motus converſio- 
* neſque reipublicz quærant; aut qui, prop- 
« ter inſitum quendam animi furorem, diſ- 
& cordiis civium ac ſeditione paſcantur ; aut 
“qui, propter implicationem rei familiaris, 
«© communi incendio malint quam ſuo de- 
« flagrare, Qui cum auctores & duces 
« ſuorum ſtudiorum vitiorümque ſunt 
«© nai, in republic fluctus excitantur: 


Ut vigilandum fit 1is qui ſibi gubernacula 


00 patriæ 
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& and common law, the adminiſtration of 
« juſtice, the rights and privileges of incors 
e porated ſocieties, the public faith, the 
„government of the provinces, foreign 
* alliances, the glory of the empire, the 
“military eſtabliſhment, the publick re- 
“ venue. To defend and patronize con- 
« cerns ſo various and important, is the pro- 
« vince of great magnanimity, great abili- 
« ties and great courage; for, in ſo immenſe 
& a maſs of citizens, great is the multitude 
& of thoſe, who, through conſciouſneſs of 


- + puilt and fear of puniſhment, ſeek new 


© commotions and convulſions in the ſtate; 
« or who, from a certain implanted phrenſy 
© of mind, have an appetite and taſte for 
ce civil diſcord and ſedition; or who, from 
e embarraſſment of their family affairs, wiſh 
rather to be deſtroyed in common with all 
e their fellow-citizens, than ſeparately to fink 
under their own particular misfortunes. 
„Whenever ſuch miſcreants can find abet- 
«* tors and leaders * of their ſchemes and en- 
* ormities, then tempeſts are excited in the 


* Such as Catiline and Julius Cæſar. 
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© patriz depopoſcerunt, enitendumque om- 
ni ſcientia ac diligentia, ut, conſervatis 
* his quz paulo ante fundamenta & mem- 
bra eſſe dixi, tenere curſum poſſint, & 
* capere otii illum portum & dignitatis. 
*« Hanc ego viam, Judices, ſi aut aſperam 
& aut arduam aut plenam eſſe periculorum 
* aut inſidiarum negem, mentiar; præſertim 
« cum id non modd intellexerim ſemper, ſed 
* etiam præter cæteros ſenſerim: Majoribus 
« præſidiis & copiis oppugnatur reſpublica 
quam defenditur; propterea quod audaces 
“ homines & perditi nutu impelluntur, & 
e jpſi etiam ſponte ſua contra rempubli- 
e cam incitantur; boni, neſcio quomodo, 


e tardiores ſunt, & principiis rerum ne- 


* glectis, ad extremum ipſa denique neceſ- 


« fitate excitantur; ita ut nonnumquam 


„ cuncta- 
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& ſtate : ſo that they who have aſſumed the 
&« helm of their country ought to be vigilant, 
„ ought to exert all their ſkill and diligence, 
% by preſerving thoſe foundations and com- 
« partments which I mentioned a little be- 
« fore, that they may be able to hold on 
* their courſe, and reach that deſirable port 
of tranquillity and a;gnity, Were I, Judges, 
to deny either that this courle is rugged, 
or that it is arduous, or perilous, or beſet 
+ with ſnares, I ſhould be a diſguiſer of the 
truth; eſpecially ſince I have not only 
been always convinced that it was ſo, but 
„have mylelf had experience of it in my 
* own perſon more than moſt other citizens. 
« And the reaſon of it is evident. For the 
„ common-wealth is aſſailed by greater 
forces and more powerful motives of ac- 
« tion than thoſe by which it is defended; 
e becauſe daring and deſperate men are 
« impelled by a nod from their leaders, 
„and are even inclined, of their. own ac- 
e cord, to attack the common-wealth; while 
« the well- affected, by ſome unaccountable 
« fatality, are too tardy in their oppoſition 


* to them, and, neglecting the beginnings 
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cunctatione ac tarditate, dum otium volunt 


etiam abſque dignitate retinere, ipſi utrum- 


* gue amittant.“ 


Orat. pro Sexta. 


Nui, cedd, rempublicam veſiram tantam ami- 
tis, tam cito? 


Provemebant oratores novi, ſtulti, adolgſcentuli. 
De Senectute. 
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« of Innovation, are at length excited only 
« by downright neceſſity to oppoſe its fur- 
ther progreſs, when the danger ariſing 
« from it is grown to an alarming height, 
„ and the torrent is difficult to be reſiſted ; 
* ſo that ſometimes, by tardineſs and pro- 
* craſtination, though they would then be 
« content to preſerve the publick tranquil- 
« lity of the State, even with the loſs of 
e their own dignity and power in it, they 
“ loſe them both.” 


Theſe were that unfortunate Stateſman's 
reflections before the downfall of the Con- 
ſtitution; the following, after: In anſwer 
to the enquiry, © What, prithee, occaſioned the 
* boſs of ſo great a common-wealth as yours, ſo 
e ſuddenly ?” He replies in the aſſumed cha- 
rater of old, moroſe Cato, the cenſor: 


« The frequent harangues of upſtart, filly, 
* childiſh orators.” 
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MODERATE REFORMER. 


Sonr of the abuſes in the preſent Con- 
ſtitution of the Church of England are fo 
groſs and ſo manifeſt, and have lately been 
pointed out ſo clearly and ſtrongly by Dr. 
Prieſtley, and other able writers, that, unleſs 
the Biſhops and other leading men in the 
Church are ſpeedy and active in procuring 
a reformation of them, there is reaſon to 
apprehend the people themſelves may take 
the buſineſs into their own hands, and per- 
form it with a degree of violence that will 
endanger the continuance of the Eftabliſh- 
ment itſelf, To prevent this, I could wiſh 
to ſee the Archbiſhop of Canterbury move 
the Houſe of Lords to eſtabliſh the follow- 
ing Regulations by AQ of Parliament. 


8 I, Where- 


Preamble, 


(: 48-J 


I, Whereas the practice of chooſing 
Biſhops by the deans and prebendaries of 
cathedrals in conſequence of a writ of 
Conge d'Elire, when the eleQtors dare not 
chooſe any perſon but him whom the King 
has recommended, through fear of incurring 
a Premunre, is a fooliſh, if not an impious, 
Piece of mockery : the Biſhops ſhould be 
appointed at once by the King's letters 
patent under the great ſeal, as they are at 
this day in Ireland, and as they were in 
England in the reign of King Edward VIF. 

II. Whereas 


* The\ſtatute of Edw. VI, by which this point was 
ſo ſettled, was Stat. 1 Edw. VI, chap. 2d. As it 
contains ſeveral curious particulars, well worthy the 
reader's attention, I will here recite it verbatim as I 
find it in Raſtall's Edition of the Statutes at large. It 
is as follows. 


t An Act for the election of Biſhops, and what ſeales 
« and ſtile they and other ſpirituall perſons exerciſ- 
« ing Juriſdiction Eccleſiaſticall, ſhall uſe. 


“ Foralmuch as the election of the Archbiſhoppes 

t and Biſhops by the Deanes and Chapters, within the 
« King's majeſties Realms of England and Ireland, at 
« this preſent time, be as well to the long delay, as to 
« the 


. 
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II. Whereas Biſhops may now be made 
at any age after that of thirty years, by 
means 


te the great coſtes and charges of ſuch perſons, as the 
« King's Majeſtie giveth any Archbiſhopricke, or Bi- 
* ſhopricke unto : and whereas the ſaide elections bee 
« in yery deede no elections, but onely by a Writ of 
“ Conge deſlier, have colours, ſhadowes or pretenſes of 
« elections, ſerving nevertheleſſe to no purpoſe, and 
« ſeeming alſo derogatorie and prejudiciall to the King's 
« prerogative royall, to whome onely apperteineth the 
“e collation and gift of all Archbiſhoprickes, and bi- 
« ſhoprickes, and Suffragan Biſhops, within his high- 
&© neſſe ſaide Realmes of England, and Ireland, Wales, 
c and other his dominions and Marches : For due re- 
formation hereof, bee it therefore enacted by the 
« King's highneſſe with the aſſent of the Lords, ſpiri- 
“e tuall and temporall, and the Commons in this pre- 
te ſent Parliament aſſembled, and by authoritie of the 
t ſame, that from hencefoorth, no ſuch Conge d'eſſier 
te be granted, nor election of any Archbiſhop or Biſhop, 
« by the Deane and Chapter made, but that the King 
e may by his Letters-pattents at all times, when any 
c Archbiſhopricke or Bithopricke bee voide, conferre 
© the ſame to any perſon whom the King ſhall thinke 
te meete. The which collation ſo by the King's Letters- 
ce pattents made, and delivered to the perſon to whom 
te the King ſhall conferre the ſame Archbiſhopricke, or 
4 Biſhopricke, or to his ſufhcient Proctor and Atturney, 
& ſhall ſtand to all intents, conſtruclions and purpoſes, 

, cc to 


Enafting part 
of the Statute, 
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means of which young clergymen of high 


birth and great intereſt ſometimes are pro- 
moted 


* to ſuch and the ſame effect, as though Cong? deſlier 
< had beene given, the election duely made, and the 
« ſame confirmed: and that upon the ſaid perſon, to 
* whom the ſaid Archbiſhopricke, Biſhopricke, or Suf. 
* fraganſhip is ſo conferred, collated, or given, may 
bee conſecrated, and ſue his liverie, or Ouſter le 
« maine, and doe other things as well, as if the ſaid 
& ceremonies and elections had beene done and made. 

Provided alwayes, and bee it enacted by the au- 
© thoritie aboveſaid, that every ſuch perſon, to whome 
* any collation, or gifte of any Archbiſhopricke, Bi- 
« ſhopricke, or Suffraganſhip «ſhall bee given or col- 
« lated by the King, his heires or ſucceſſours, ſhall 
« pay, doe, and yeelde, to all and every perſon, all ſuch 
* fees, intereſts, and duties, as of olde time hath beene 
* accuſtomed to bee done: any thing in this Act, or 
« in any other, to the contrary hereof, in any wiſe 
« notwithſtanding. 

« And whereas the Archbiſhops and Biſhops, and 


Preamble, other ſpirituall perſons in this Realme doe uſe to 


„ make and ſende out their ſummons, citations, and 
* other proceſſe in their one names, and in ſuch forme 
« and manner, as was uſed in the time of the uſurped 
* power of the Biſhop of Rome, contrary to the forme 
0 and order of the ſummons and proceſſe of the com- 
« mon Lawe uſed in this Realme: ſeeing that all au- 
« thoritic of Juriſdiction, ſpirituall and temporall, is 

&« derived 
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moted to theſe venerable ftations at one or 
two and thirty years of age, over the heads 
of 


« derived and deducted from the King's Majeſtie as ſu- 
« preame head of theſe Churches and Realmes of Eng- 
land and Ireland, and ſo juſtly acknowledged by the 
« Clergie of the ſaid Realmes, and that all Courts Ec- 
« clefiaſticall, within the faide two Realmes bee kept 
« by no other power, or authoritie, either forren, or 
« within the realme, but by the authoritie of his moſt 
« excellent majeſtie : Be it therefore ſurther enacted 
« by the authoritie aforeſaid, that al ſummons and ci- 
te tations, or other proceſſe Eccleſiaſtical, in all ſuites 
« and cauſes of inſtance betwixt partie and partie, and 
« all cauſes of correction, and all cauſes of baſtardie or 
te bigamie, or inquirie De jure patronaths, probats of 
« teſtaments, and Commiſſions of adminiſtration of 
* perſons deceaſed, and all Acquitances, of, and upon 
* accounts made by, the executours, adminiſtratours, 
« or collectours of goods of any dead perſon, be from 
* the firſt day of July next following made in the 
% name, and with the ſtile of the King, as it is in 


« Writs original, or judiciall at the common Lawe : 


e and that the Teſte thereof be in the name of the Arch- 
« biſhop or Biſhop, or other having Eccleſiaſticall Ju- 
e riſdiCtion, who hath the commiſhon and grant of the 
e authoritie Eceleſiaſticall, immediately from the Kings 
© highnefſe, and that his Commiſſarie, Officiall, or 
« Subſtitute exerciſing Juriſdiction under him, ſhall put 
© his name in the citation, or proteſſe after the Tele. 

E « Further« 


The enaQting 


1 


of much more learned and experienced and 
reſpectable clergymen, who are much fitter 
for 


« Furthermore, be it enacted by authoritie aforeſaid, 
te that all manner of perſon or perſons, who hath the 
cc exerciſe of Eccleſiaſticall Juriſdiction, ſhall have from 
« the firſt day of July before expreſſed, in their ſeales 
« of office, the King's highneſſe Armes decently ſet 
« with certeine caracts under the Armes, for the know- 
<« ledge of the Dioceſle : and ſhall uſe no other ſeale of 
ce Juriſdiction, but wherein his Maieſties Armes be in- 
« graven, upon peine that if any perſon ſhall uſe Eccle- 
« ſiaſticall Juriſdiction (after the day before expreſſed) 
ce in this Realme of England, Wales, and other his do- 
«© minions or territories, and not ſend, or make out the 
« citation or proceſſe in the King's name, or uſe any 
te ſeale of Juriſdiction, other then before limitted, that 
« every ſuch offendor ſhall incurre and runne in the 
« King's Majeſties diſpleaſure and indignation, and ſuf- 
fer impriſonment at his Highneſſe will and pleaſure. 

Provided always, that no more nor other fees bee 
te taken or payd for the ſeale and writing of any cita- 
< tions or other proceſſe, then was heretofore accuſ- 
& tomed, 

« Provided alſo, and bee it enacted by the authoritie 
<& aforeſaid, that the Archbiſhop of Canterbury for the 
time being, ſhall uſe his owne ſeale, and in his owne 
* name, in all faculties and diſpenſations, according to 
« the tenor of an Act thereof made: and that the ſaide 
« Archbiſhops and. Biſhops ſhall make, admit, order, 
. | « and 


1 
for them; — let it be enacted, That no cler- 
gyman ſhall be capable of being made a 
Biſhop 


« and reforme their Chancellours, Officials, Commiſ- 
« ſaries, Advocates, Proctors, and other their officers, 
« miniſters and ſubſtitutes, and commiſſions to Suffra- 
« gan Biſhops in their owne names under their owne 
« ſeales, in ſuch manner and forme as they have here- 
te tofore uſed, and ſhall certifie to the Court of tenths, 
ce their certificats under their owne names and ſeales 
« 2s heretofore they have uſed, and according to the 
i Statute in that caſe made and provided: and likewiſe 
4 ſhall make collations, preſentations, gifts, inſtitutions, 
% and inductions of Benefices, letters of orders, or di- 
c“ miſſories, under their owne names and ſeales, as they 
ce have heretofore accuſtomed, any thing in this Act 
&« conteined to the contrary notwithſtanding. 
Provided alwayes, and bee it enacted by the autho- 
ct ritie aforeſaid, that all proceſſe hereafter to bee made 
« or awarded by any Eccleſiaſticall perſon or perſons, 
s for the tryall of any Plea, or-Pleas, or matter de- 
pending, or that hereafter ſhall depende, in any the 
« King's Courtes of Record at the common Lawe, and 
© limited by the Lawes and Cuſtomes of this Realme, 
« to the ſpirituall Courtes to trye the ſame ; that the 
«* certificate of the ſame, after the tryall thereof, ſhall 
© be made in the King's name for the time being, and 
© with the ſtile of the ſame King, and under the ſeale 
&« of the Biſhop, graven with the King's Armes, with 
te the name of the Biſhop or ſpirituall officer being to 
E 2 ͤ the 
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Biſhop till he is compleatly forty years 
old. 


III. Whereas Biſhops are the ſuperinten- 
dants of the paſtoral clergy of the kingdom, 
and ought therefore to be well acquainted 
with the duties of the paſtoral office, and 
experienced in the practice of them; it 
ſhould be enacted, That no man ſhould 
be capable of being a Biſhop, unleſs he had 
been a rector, or vicar, of ſome pariſh, 
with cure of fouls, for at leaſt ten years, 
and during each of the ſaid ten years had 
been reſident in his pariſh or pariſhes, ſo as 


te the Tefte of the ſame proceſſe and certificate, and 
ce to every of them.“ 


By this Act of Parliament, as well as by other Acts 
of the reign of King Edward the VIth, it will appear 
that the Reformation of the Church of England from 
Popery, was carried farther in that reign under the 
direction of the good Archbiſhop Cranmer and the 
King's worthy uncle, Sir Edward Seymour, Duke of 
Somerſet, and Lord Protector of England, than it 
was afterwards in the reign of Queen Elizabeth, or in 
the reign of any ſubſequent King of England. 


-* - to 
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to have officiated at his church in ſome 
part of the ſervice for forty different Sun- 
days in each year. 


This regulation would give the paſtoral 
clergy ſome chance of being Biſhops, which 
now they have not, though their conduct 


as pariſh-prieſts ſhould have been ever ſo 
meritorious, | 


But I would make an exception to this 
rule in favour of the two Regius Profeſſors 
of Divinity at the Univerſities of Oxford 
and Cambridge. Thoſe perſons who had 
held theſe profeſſorſhips for ten years, and 
reſided in the univerſities during that time, 
and done the duties of their offices them- 
ſelves, and not by deputies, ſhould be ca- 
pable of being made Biſhops, as well as if 
they had been reſident pariſh-prieſts during 
the ſame time, 


IV. Some of the poorer biſhoprics ſhould 
have conſiderable preferments annexed to 
them by act of parliament, Thus, for ex- 

E 3 ample, 
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ample, the deanery of Weſtminſter ſhould 
be annexed perpetually to the biſhopric of 
Rocheſter: and the deanery of St. Paul's 
ſhould be annexed perpetually (as it is at 
this preſent time,) to the biſhopric of Lin- 
coln, which is a great and laborious biſhop- 
ric, containing one thouſand five hundred 
Pariſhes, and the revenue of it 1s only one 
thouſand ſeven hundred pounds a=year, 
The deanery of Durham might, in like 
manner, be annexed to the biſhopric of 
Briſtol ; and the deanery of Chriſt Church, 
Oxford, to the biſhopric of Oxford ; as it 
was about a hundred years ago in the per- 
ſon of the famous Biſhop Fell. And, 
ſometimes, a very rich living in a poor 
biſhopric might be annexed to the biſhop- 
Tic, ſo as to be held in commendam with 
it, by the Biſhop; who ſhould likewiſe be 
obliged to keep a curate at it, at a very 
handſome ſalary, to do the duty of the liv- 
ing, when the Biſhop was abſent from it, 
attending parliament, or the duties of his 
biſhopric. The following inſtance will ex- 
plain my meaning. The living of Win- 

wick, 
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wick, in Lancaſhire, is ſaid to be worth three 
thouſand pounds a year ; but is allowed by 
every body to be worth two thouſand 
pounds a year. It is in the gift of the 
Earl of Derby, and is ſituated in the bi- 
ſhopric of Cheſter. I would have the Par- 
liament buy it of Lord Derby, and annex 
it for ever to the biſhopric of Cheſter, fo 
that the Biſhop of Cheſter ſhould, 7p/o facto, 
be parſon of Winwick. But he ſhould be 
obliged to keep a fixed curate there, who 
ſhould be appointed by him for life, and to 
whom he ſhould give ſix hundred pounds a- 
year for his aſſiſtance. And the like might, 
I doubt not, be done in ſome other dioceſes*. 
| But 


+ I have been told of another living that might be 
applied to a purpoſe of this kind, It is the living of 
Doddington, in the Iſſe of Ely, and County of Cam- 
bridge, the advowſon of which belongs to Sir Henry 
Peyton, Baronet. The preſent incumbent of this liv- 
ing is Dr. Proby, Dean of the Cathedral Church of 
Litchfield and Coventry. The revenue of it for ſome 
years paſt has been 2400l. ſterling per annum; and 
upon the incloſure of a Common at a place called 
March, lying in this pariſh, (which either has lately 
taken place, or will take place very ſhortly,) the profits 
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But no Biſhop ſhould hold a living out of 
his own dioceſe. 


By thus improving the revenues of the 
poorer biſhoprics in a permanent manner 
by Act of Parliament, and not by an ar- 
rangement made at the King's, or Miniſter's, 
pleaſure, every time a man is promoted to 
a poor biſhopric, the Biſhops would become 
one degree leſs dependant on the Crown, 
and leſs deſirous of tranſlations; and act 
more freely and uprightly in the Houſe of 
Lords, and be thought to do ſo, and there- 
fore be more reſpected in the world. And 
yet they would be ſufficiently dependant 
upon the Crown, partly from gratitude for 
the promotions they had received, and 


of the living will receive an addition of 7ool. per an- 
num; ſo that the whole annual income of it will then 
be 3100l. ſterling per annum. The rector of this great 
living has only one church to provide for. But there 
is a daughter- church in the townſhip of March, which 
lies in this pariſh, the ſervice of which is not provided 
for by the rector of Doddington, though the chief po- 
pulation of the pariſh of Doddington is in that town- 
ſhip. 


partly 
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partly from the hope of tranſlations, which 
I do not propoſe to prohibit. But they 
ſhould not be ſo frequent, and fo neceſſary 
an obje& of a new Biſhop's ambition or 
deſire. 


V. Having thus provided ample addi- 
tions to the poorer biſhoprics, I ſhould, 
without ſcruple, proceed to ſtrip them of 
ſuch parts of their revenues as ought never 
to have been given them; I mean the 
great tithes of pariſhes. Theſe I would 
take away from the biſhops, and reſtore to 
the vicars of the ſeveral pariſhes to which 
they had belonged. For example, the 
biſhopric of Cheſter (though but a ſmall 
biſhopric) ſwallows up the great tithes of 
no leſs than twenty-three pariſhes. Theſe 
I would take from the biſhopric, and re- 
ſtore to the ſeveral pariſhes; which would 
be no injury to the biſhop of Cheſter, when 
his income had been ſo greatly increaſed by 
making him perpetual rector of Winwick. 
And, in like manner, I would take from all 
the other biſhoprics of England, all the great 

tithes 


1 

tithes that are annexed to them, and would 
reſtore them to the ſeveral pariſhes to which 
they originally belonged. By this ſtep a 
great many very poor vicarages would be 
converted into reaſonable proviſions for the 


Clergy who did the duty of them. 


VI. I would, in like manner, take from 
all the deaneries and prebends in the king- 
dom the great tithes, that make a part of 
their revenues, and would reſtore the ſaid 
great tithes to the vicarages to which they 
originally belonged, But this I would do 
only when the ſaid deaneries and prebends 
became vacant, by death or otherwiſe ; ſo 
that no dean or prebendary in the kingdom 
could have any reaſon to complain that he 
was deprived of the ſmalleſt particle of his 
income, whether his merit, or any other 
circumſtance, had been the means of his 
obtaining it. 


And if, by thus taking back the great 
tithes which belong to deaneries and pre- 
bends, the revenues belonging to thoſe dig- 

6 nities 
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nities were too much diminiſhed, I would 
conſolidate two or more of them into one, 
Thus, if any deanery was reduced, by this 
means, below ſix hundred pounds a year, I 
would add one or two of the prebends to it, 
ſo as to make it ſix hundred pounds a year. 
And, if any prebend, that had been above 
two hundred pounds a year before this re- 
duction, was reduced below two hundred 

pounds a year, I would add another pre- 
bend to it; ſo that there would be rather 
fewer prebendaries than before; which 
would be a matter of very ſmall conſe- 
quence, 


VII. I would permit no one to be a pre- 
bendary of two cathedrals, or a dean of one 
and a prebendary of another; with a ſaving, 
however, of thoſe who are ſo already. 
This would tend to multiply decent provi- 
ſions for the clergy, and leſſen the preſent 
odious and invidious inequalities among 
them. 


VIII. I would totally prohibit pluralities 
| of 
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of livings, whether rectories or vicarages, 
or even donatives, to which there is no 
epiſcopal inſtitution: neither noblemens 
chaplains, nor even the king's chaplains, 
nor biſhops chaplains, nor doctors of law 
or divinity, ſhould, upon any occaſion, have 
more than one living, be the living ever ſo 
ſmall. But this ſhould relate only to the 
future, and ſhould not affect thoſe who 
were already poſſeſſed of two livings. But 
a Clergyman ſhould be allowed to hold 
one living and one deanery or prebend, 


This regulation is perfectly agreeable to 
to the canons of the church; and it would 
produce a conſiderable number of decent 
and moderate proviſions for the Clergy, and 
increaſe the chances of the poor curates to 
become, one day or other, rectors or vicars 
of pariſhes, 


IX, In order to enforce reſidence in the 
Clergy, I would make it neceſſary for every 
Clergyman that was a rector, or vicar, of 
a pariſh, in ſuing for his tithes, to bring 

good 
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good proof before the court of juſtice in 
which he ſued, and likewiſe to declare, 
upon oath, that he had done duty in his 
pariſh church, that is, ſome part of the duty, 
for forty Sundays in the year in which he 
claims his tithes to have become due ; or, 
if he has done duty ſeldomer than forty 
times, then to ſwear and bring good proof 
that he has done duty that leſſer number of 
times. And, if he has done duty for forty 
Sundays, he ſhall recover his whole tithe ; 
and, if he has done duty on a Sunday ſel- 
domer than forty times, he ſhall recover 
only ſo many fortieth parts of his tithes as 
there are Sundays on which he has done 


duty. 


This, I imagine, would be a very uſe- 
ful regulation. For it has been obſerved 
of late years, that many Clergymen, who 
have but one living, decline their reſidence 
upon it, and keep a curate to do the duty 
of it, while they, themſelves, go and reſide 
at ſome great town where there is a good 
deal of company and amuſement, This 

evil 
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evil would be leſſened by the foregoing re- 
gulation. Yet it might not be perfectly 
cured by it, becauſe the Clergy might go 
and reſide in ſome neighbouring great 
town, and from thence go to their livings, 
and do duty at them, on a Sunday, There- 
fore, it might perhaps be neceſſary to make 
ſome further regulation on this ſubject. 
But I have not thought of any; and the 
foregoing regulation would often be of 
great uſe, 


This regulation ſhould not ſuperſede any 
of the laws now in force, whether eccleſi- 
aſtical or temporal, againſt Non-reſidence, 
but ſhould be in addition to them. 


And, further, it might be proper to en- 
act, that, in an action brought againſt a 
rector, or vicar, of a pariſh for non: reſi- 
dence, upon the ſtatute of king Henry the 
VIIIth, it ſhould be held to be ſufficient 
proof of his being rector, or vicar, of ſuch 
Pariſh, if ſatisfactory evidence was adduced 
of his having claimed and received any part 


of 
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of the tithes, or other dues, belonging to 
the ſaid living, though the plaintiff ſnould 


not have proved his inſtitution and induc- 
tion into it. 


X. The great tithes that conſtitute part 
of the revenues of fellowſhips, or maſter- 
ſhips of colleges (which, I am told, are nu- 
merous), ſhould (upon the vacancies of the 
ſaid fellowſhips and maſterſhips) be given 
back to the vicars of the pariſhes to which 
they originally belonged. It is faid, that 
many of theſe livings, ſituated near Oxford 
and Cambridge, are ſerved by junior fel- 
lows of colleges, from their ſeveral colleges 
on a Sunday, and that, during the reſt of 
the week, they are without a clergyman re- 
ſident amongſt them; and, that the conſe- 
quence is, that they are more uninſtructed 
in religion, and more diſſolute in their 
morals, than the inhabitants of moſt other 
pariſhes in the kingdom ; and, that ſuch 
of them as are ſeriouſly diſpoſed, quit the 
Church of England, and go over to the diſ- 


ſenting 
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ſenting miniſters. —All this would be cured 
by the regulation propoſed. 


XI. When the livings that are in the gift 
of the Crown, or of the Lord Chancellor, 
have been vacant for fix months, the right 
of preſenting to them ſhould lapſe to the 
Biſhops of the dioceſes in which they are 
ſituated, who are, by the common law of 
the Church, the patrons of all eccleſiaſtical 
benefices; and, if the Biſhops neglect to 
preſent to them in the next ſix months, 
they ſhould lapſe to the Archbiſhops in 
whoſe provinces they are fituated ; and, if 
the Archbiſhops neglect to preſent to them 
in the next {ix months, they ſhould lapſe to 
the King, or the Lord Chancellor again ; 
and then again to the Biſhops, and ſo on, 
in a continual circulation, At preſent, it 
is ſaid, that ſome livings have been vacant 
for years without the Lord Chancellor's 
filling them up. 


XII. Whereas the colleges in the univer- 
ities are at preſent reſtrained from acquir- 


ang 
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ing the advowſons of more livings than 
half the number of their fellowſhips, which 
cauſes fellows of colleges to continue in 
that condition till about the age of forty- 
two, or forty-three years; and it would be 
deſirable that ſuch of them as are not tutors 
of their reſpective colleges, or other perma- 
nent officers of them, ſhould go off to livings 
about the age of thirty-two, or thirty-three 
years, inſtead of forty-two, or forty-three 
years ;—and the patronage of colleges tends 
more to encourage learning and clerical 


merit, than the patronage of private noble- 


men or gentlemen, who often give away 
their livings without regard to thoſe cir- 
cumſtances, and from mere perſonal favour 


and liking for companionable qualities, and 


often ſell them for money ;—it would be 
expedient to permit colleges to acquire 
twice as many advowſons of livings as they 
are now reſtrained to, or as many as the 
whole number of their fellowſhips reſpec- 
tively amounts to. 


All theſe things might be done, without, 
in the leaſt degree, invading the govern- 
F ment 
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ment of the Church by archbiſhops, biſhops, 
archdeacons, deans, and prebendaries, or 
leſſening the revenues of the Biſhops, or 
depriving them of their ſeats in the Houle 
of Lords, or depriving the Crown of a great 
influence over them, that will in general 
fecure their concurrence to all reaſonable 
meafures of Government, and without of- 
fending the confcience of any churchman, 
how orthodox ſoever. And, if they were 

done, they would tend greatly to the ho- 
nour and advantage of the Church, and 
filence a great number of objections that 
are now made to it. 


An additional regulation might be as fol- 
lows.: 


XIH. To divide ſome very extenſive 
pariſhes into five, or fix, ſeparate pariſhes 
of a moderate extent. Thus, for example, 
the pariſh of Simonburn, in Northumber- 
land, of which Dr. Scott is rector, is thirty- 
{1x miles in length and fourteen in breadth, 
as I have been aſſured by Dr. Scott him- 
ſelf. The income of it uſed to be five hun- 

8 dred 
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dred pounds a year; but he has increaſed 
it to more than one thouſand pounds a 
year: and its real value, if the full tithes 
were paid, would be conſiderably more 
than one thouſand four hundred pounds a 
year. Surely, this pariſh might be divided 
into at leaſt four leſſer pariſhes, each of 
which would be fourteen miles long and 
nine miles broad, This ſhould be done 
upon the next vacancy of it. And I am 
told there are many ſuch very extenſive 
. pariſhes in the north of England, and I ſup- 
poſe alſo in other parts of the kingdom. 
This might be done without affecting the 
rights of patronage, or the emoluments of 
the preſent incumbents of the livings, in the 
ſmalleſt degree. And the intereſts of re- 


iigion would evidently be advanced by ſuch 
a meaſure, 


As to equalizing livings of very unequal 
value that are near each other, though it 
might be a beneficial meaſure when done, 
yet it would involve the rights of the pa- 
trons ſo far, and be ſo difficult to execute, 
that I do not wiſh to ſee it attempted. For 
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the ſame reaſon, I do not ſay any thing about 
the tithes. I know the objections to every 
ſcheme for taking them away, and ſubſti- 
tuting ſome other revenue in the room of 
them. If land were ſo ſubſtituted, it would 
convert too great a part of the land of the 
kingdom into mortmain ; and it would turn 
the clergy into farmers; and the lands ſo 
allotted to them would often not be well 
cultivated for want of money to repair their 
farm-houſes and ſtock their farms, and the 
like reaſons, If ſtipends in money were 
aſſigned to the clergy, the value of ſuch ſti- 
pends would continually decreaſe with the 
value of money, as is now the caſe with 
the livings in the City of London, Their 
ſtipends were fixed, I believe, in the year 
1670; and, in the ſhort ſpace of one hun- 
dred and twenty years, they are become leſs 
valuable than they were at firſt, in a very 
great proportion; being reduced to at leaſt 
one half, and, more probably, to one third 
part of their original values. And this 
ſcheme would be ſubject to various other 
objections. And therefore I would let the 

tithes 
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tithes alone “, as well as the equalization, 
or an approach to an equalization of differ- 
ent 


The moſt plauſible objeCtion I have ever heard made 
to tithes, is, © that they are a diſcouragement to the 
improvement of land by new and expenſive modes of 
culture.” In anſwer to this objection we may make 
the following obſervations. 


In the firſt place, a great part of the land of England 
is already in a high ſtate of cultivation and needs no 
ſuch expenſive improvement. To all ſuch lands there- 
fore the objection does not apply. 


Secondly, when waſte land is taken-in and incloſed, 
or when common-field land is incloſed and improved, 
the nine tenths of the new produce of the land after 
its improvement, which will belong to the improver of 
it, would, for the moſt part, be a ſufficient inducement 
to him to undertake the improvement of it, if the par- 
ſon ſhould be ſo greedy of gain as to inſiſt upon having 
the whole of the remaining tenth part of it paid to 
him. ; 

But, thirdly, there is not one clergyman in twenty 
who receives, or claims, the full tithe of the land al- 
ready cultivated in his pariſh : and there are ſtill fewer 
that would claim the full tenth of the produce of any 
waſte land newly brought into cultivation at a conſi- 
derable expence, or that would refuſe to make an 
agreement with the owner, or improver, of ſuch land 
to take a very moderate ſum every year during his con- 

tinuance 


1 
ent contiguous livings. The reformation 


J propoſe, is eaſy as well as uſeful, and is 
grounded 


tinuance on the living, in lieu of the full tenth part of 
the produce to which his right extends. By a mode- 
rate ſum, I mean a half, or a third part, of the real value 
of ſuch tenth part of the produce. And therefore the 
caſes in which the obligation of paying tithes would 
be an obſtacle to the improvement of land are ſo few 
as not to be worth conſidering, or making any alter- 
ation in ſo important a matter as the eſtabliſhed me- 
thod of providing a maintenance for the national clergy 
on account of them, 


Fourthly, in the few caſes in which the obligation 
to pay tithes may be ſuppoſed to operate as an obſta- 
cle to the improvement of land, it might be prevented 
from having this bad effect, without altering the gene- 
ral, eſtabliſhed, mode of providing for the clergy, by a 
regulation of the following kind: The rector, or vicar, 
of the pariſh in which the lands that were to be im- 
proved were ſituated, might have a power given him 
by Act of Parliament to make an agreement in writing 
with the owner of the land who was deſirous of im- 
proving it, whereby he ſhould hind himſelf and his 
ſucceſſor to take only ſuch a particular ſum every year 
for the next following twenty-one years in lieu of the 
tithes of the land which was to be improved. Such 
annual ſum ſhould not be leſs than the ſum he had re- 
ceived for the tithes of the ſame land for each of the 


laſt 
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laſt ſeven years; or, if the ſums he had received in 
thoſe ſeven years had not been always the ſame, the 
faid annual ſum ſhould not be leſs than the greateſt 
fum he had received for the tithes of the ſame land in 
any one of the ſaid ſeven years. And this agreement 
ſhould be made with the conſent of the Biſhop of the 
dioceſe in which the pariſh lay, and ſhould be regiſter- 
ed in the Biſhop's Spiritual Court. And, if the rector, 
or vicar, of ſuch pariſh, being applied to by the owner 
of the land to make ſuch an agreement, ſhould refuſe 
to do ſo, the Biſhop ſhould have a power of doing it for 
him without his conſent, and of binding him and his ſuc- 
ceſſors to receive ſuch annual ſum in lieu of his tithes 
from the ſaid land during the ſaid term of twenty-one 
years : after which term the right of the ſaid rector, or 
vicar, or his ſucceſſor, to the full tithe of ſuch improved 
land ſhould revive. The enjoyment of the profits ariſing 
from the improved land for the term of twenty-one 
year without any increaſe of the tithe in conſequence 
of he improvement of it, would, I preſume, be a ſuf- 
ficietit inducement to the owner of the land to under- 
take the improvement of it. Farmers who take lands 
upon leaſes of twenty-one years, very often lay out 
great ſums of money in improving them, though they, 
know that at the end of their leaſes their landlords 
will raiſe their rents in proportion to the increaſed 

value 
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nine articles, and the liturgy, for the ſame 
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value of the land in conſequence of their improve- 
ments. And the ſame thing would take place with 
reſpect to land ſubject to tithe, though the land ſhould 
become liable to pay the full tithe at the end of a term 
of the ſame duration. 


And, if ſuch a regulation were to be made by Act of 
Parliament, it ought to extend to lay-impropriators of 
tithes, and to all other impropriators of them, as well 
as to the parochial clergy, ſo as to both enable and 
compel all ſuch impropriators of tithes, of any lands 
that were intended to be improved, to make leaſes of 
the ſaid tithes for twenty-one years to the owners or 
improvers of the ſaid lands at reaſonabie annual rents 
approved by the Biſhop of the dioceſe, and not leſs 
than they had received for the ſaid tithes in each, or 
in any one, of the laſt ſeven years before the making 
of ſuch leaſe. Such a regulation would be a ſmall in- 
vaſion of the full right of property in the tithes of ſuch 
lands which is now veſted in the ſaid impropriators of 
them, and would be juſtifiable only from the high ex- 
pediency of removing an obſtacle to the improvement 
of the lands of the kingdom. But it would be no 
greater an invaſion of ſuch right of property in the 
caſe of an impropriator than in the caſe of a rector of 
a pariſh, as the rights of the rector and the impropri- 
ator are both equally founded on the law of the land, 


and 
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reaſons of the very great difficulties that 
would occur in the execution of a plan for 
their amendment; though, if it were once 
well done to the ſatisfaction of the clergy 
and people, it would certainly be a great 
bleſſing to the nation. But what is above 


propoſed, is clear of all theſe difficulties. 


and equally intitled to its protection. And the expe- 
diency of making ſuch a regulation (if it be fit to be 
made in either caſe,) would be rather ſtronger in the 
caſe of lay- impropriators than in the caſe of the clergy; 
becauſe it is generally found that lay-impropriators are 
much more inclined to exact high rents for the tithes 
that are due to them, than the parochial clergy, not- 
withſtanding the obloquy too often thrown upon the 
latter on account of the avaricious conduct of a very 
ſmall number of them. The perſon who, a year er 
two ago, inſiſted upon receiving his full tithe from a 
piece of ground near Farnham in Surry, that had been 
converted at a great expence into a hop-ground, (in 
conſequence of which a bill was brought into the 
THouſe of Commons, but not carried,) was not a 
clergyman, but a lay-impropriator, and a very rich 
man, who had made (as it was reported,) a large 
fortune in the Eaſt Indies. 
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